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STUDENT CONFERENCE 
COMMENDS HONORS 


Courses Being Tried Out at Smith— 
Recommended by Eastern Students 
In Week End Meet 


Forty students from Smith, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Dartmouth and Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Colleges met in conference over 
the week end of Feb. 14 and 15 at Flor- 
ence, Mass., and agreed that the most im- 
portant thing to be “stressed” upon re- 
turning to their respective colleges was the 
necessity of “educating the prof.” to real- 
ize that students need to learn how to 
think, to “feel” and live rather than to 
merely acquire information. The Confer- 
ence was held under the auspices of the 
Student Federation of Regious Liberals. 


In a round table discussion on the sub- 
ject of Scholarship and Marks it was 
agreed that many of the evils of the pres- 
ent arrangement are due to the course sys- 
tem as it obtains in American colleges. The 
Dutch system of lectures and oral exam- 
inations and the English tutorial systems 
were considered to be a vast improvement. 
The experiment being carried on at Smith 
whereby students are allowed to pursue 
Spear interests during their last two years 
in college yrere commended and their exten- 


Teaching of F'volution 
Contested EHiverywhere 


Presidents, professors, students and 
Science League defend Darwin- 
ian Theory. 


With a battle line extending from coast 
to coast the war between religious Funda- 
mentalists and Liberals over the teaching 
of Evolution has been renewed with vigor. 
From Massachusetts, Missouri, California, 
and Washington come reports of recent tilts 
between the followers of William J. Bryan 
and the defenders of the Evolutionary 
theory. 

MASSACHUSETTS—The American As- 
sociation of University Professors makes 
the following statement: 

“Efforts to keep students from knowing 
about evolution are not only futile; they 
constitute a violation of the rights of stu- 
dents to know what is the consensus of the 
best opinion on a great problem. 

“Students have a right to know the 
pros and cons of controverted subjects 
in every field. Teachers should be free to 
present these subjects and to express their 
own position in regard to them. It is only 
the things that are not true which have 
anything to fear from freedom of discus- 
sion, and it is only by maintenance of this 
freedom that we create conditions under 
which the truth will most rapidly prevail. 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 


@itou reconmecaded. 
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Sidney Lanier at Johns Hopkins 


One autumn day in 1879, one hundred 
and fifty students crowded into Hopkins 
Hall, the then largest classroom at Johns 
Hopkins University. They had signed up 
for a course in The Science of English 
Verse under Sidney Lanier a pale civil war 
veteran whom Bayard Taylor had recently 
hailed “the country’s newest poet.” Necks 
craned as he stepped to the platform; eyes 
rested with satisfaction on the slender fig- 
ure that fulfilled all the conventional re- 
quirements as to the appearance of a writer 
of verse—a pallid consumptive complexion, 
restless bright eyes, jet black hair and a 
long flowing beard that rested gracefully 
upon his breast. 

When the university had opened—three 
years before—President Daniel C. Gilman 
attempted to secure for Lanier a “nonde- 
seript” chair of Poetry and Music, but the 
trustees “did not see their way clear to 
it.” The poet’s only education, outside of 
what he termed a “farcical” one of four 
years at Oglethorpe University, an old in- 
stitution in his home state of Georgia, had 
been a very un-academic one: gained as a 
Confederate soldier and an inmate of a Fed- 
eral prison camp. But by 1879 he had ac- 
quired a name as a poet and musician and 
had fitted himself for his work by intensive 
private study. In addition to the series of 


lectures, he had a small class that met 
twice a week. 

In view of recent experiments of the 
same sort, evidence as to how the students 
reacted to a poet-professor is of interest. 
One Hopkins student who attended Sidney 
Lanier’s classes wrote: 

“T eannot distinctly recall the topics 
taken up or the method followed, except 
that most of the hours consisted of extended 
readings by Mr. Lanier with all sorts of 
interjected remarks, often setting aside the 
reading altogether. That the course was 
a real source of intellectual profit to me 
I cannot doubt, but not in the form of defi- 
nite information or systematized opinion. 
The benefit lay in a subtle expansion of the 
power of appreciation and an indefinable 
exaltation of the instincts of taste that I 
since learned were more precious than any 
precise increments of cold knowledge.” 

Lanier lectured at Johns Hopkins for two 
winters. Tortured by a consumptive fever 
which dated fifom the unhealthy Federal 
prison, the poet cut his second series of 
lectures short in the spring of 1881. Weak 
with fever, his voice during the second 
year at Hopkins was so feeble that those 
who heard him “listened with a sort of 
fascinated terror, as in doubt whether the 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


BRITISH GRADUATES 
TO STUDY IN UL S 


American Equivalent to Rhodes Schol- 
arship Instituted by Commonwealth 
Fund of New York 


Kechange of Heads 


@j ‘Hands across the sea,” the war time 
siogan has been supplanted by the peaceful 
watchword of “heads across the sea.” Sev- 
eral weeks ago, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education announced ten exchange 
fellowship for American students in Ger- 
man Universities (New Student, Feb. 7). 
Now the Commonwealth Fund, 1 East 
Fifty-seventh street, New York, announces 


twenty annual fellowships for English 
graduate students in American universities. 
Lor Two Years 


@] The fellowships will be for two years 
each and will be granted any student in a 
recognized British University. The suc- 
cessful candidate may select any one of the 
twenty-six universities which on January 
1, last, were members of the Association of 
American Universities. The amount of the 


fellowship willbe approximately $3,000. To 


effect a proper distribution of students 
throughout the United States, provision is 
made that not more than three of the suc- 
cessful candidates may select the same uni- 
versity. Students shall have at least three 
months travel in the United States at the 
end of their first year. 


Prince of Wales 


The Prince of Wales has consented to 
become honorary chairman of the commit- 
tee of awards. 

The Commonwea!th Fund issues a state- 
ment which reads in part: 

“The importance of unity of thought and 
purpose on the part of the two great Eng- 
lish speaking nations of the world should 
lend a special value to the reciprocal edu- 
cational opportunities between the United 
States and Great Britain.” 


Britan Acknowledges 


The London Times, “gratefully acknowl- 
edging this singularly generous offer,” ap- 
plauds the choice of members of the British 
committee which will award the fellow- 
ships, with the Prince of Wales as honorary 
chairman. 

These members says the Times, “are ad- 
mirably qualified to choose the candidates, 
are ready to look upon themselves in the 
light of ambassadors, and will work might 
and main to carry out the high purpose, 
friendship and understanding which the 
scheme is intended to promote.” 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


HY not take a chance shooting 
at big game for a change? 
Would a kid play with a rattle 


when there was a toy locomo- 
tive in the neighborhood? Would he join a 
game of ring-around-rosy and leave a 
mitt and ball lying on the ground? 

Then why do college men and women 
fool so much with high school stuff when 
they might be dealing on fairly equal terms 
with men and women? Why is the college 
drill sergeant so often preferred to the 
general? 

The New Student has a constructive pro- 
posal to make; but first it must show what 
it means by ‘drill sergeant’ and ‘high 
school stuff.’ 

Then, to specify: what are most of the 
student government committees doing: 
those on chapel cuts, honor systems, disci- 
pline, rules and enforcement, and the like? 
The necessary routine of the,drill sergeant. 
What are the committees on traditions and 
customs doing? For the most part, high 
school stuff. As for the drill sergeant’s 
work, it is necessary and good: but it 
should not be elevated to a religion while 
something more important is waiting to 
be done. The honor system, for instance, 
is at best a rough and ready device to 
prevent certain kinds of obvious cheating. 
It can never prevent the subtler forms, 
such as: a) pretending to be profound, 
when one hag really learned the stuff by 
heart from books—in short, bluffing; b) 
arranging precious little knowledge to look 
like a lot—again, bluffing; c) pretending 
that the pen scraches represent permanent 
learning, when the brain scratches are 
really no deeper than they—again, bluff- 
ing. The honor system prevents cheating 
and if anything encourages bluffing; and 
since cheating is bluffing, and bluffing is 
cheating, the net result is very small. At 
any rate it is not worth the pother being 
made about it. Drill sergeant size. 

Meanwhile there are some very real and 
important things students could be doing. 

Why not forget these little concerns and 
turn to something more constructive, more 
important? 


ERE is a proposal: that students 
in the several colleges set them- 
selves the task of persuading 
their. respective presidents and 
faculties to give an honest trial to some- 
thing like the Swarthmore plan of Honors 
Courses. Here is really big game to be 
hunted; and the meat tastes good. (See 
last New Student, and March 29, 1924). 


THE NEW STUDENT 


This Honors Course plan proposes that 
the student who has become a man or a 
woman is to be given a chance to get away 
from the high school class. He is to be 
released from the drudgery of daily class 
attendance, careful supervision of his 
choice of studies, regular quizzing and 
testing, text-book assignments, and all the 
machinery which is necessary in high 
school and necessary for high school minds 
in college. He is to choose the field in 
which he wants to work, and then be re- 
leased into it. He will have the guidance 
of teachers through personal conferences; 
he will be saved from the most fatal mis- 
takes. 

He can use his imagination. He can 
spend long hours in the library when his 
mind is well oiled for one big search. He 
can come close and then stand off to get 
perspective: all according to his own need. 

Of course, he must show some sense of 
direction. And at the end he must give 
a group of examiners proof that he has 
become the master of the domain he has 
mapped out for himself. He must be able 
to talk competently and accurately, to de- 
velop ideas and enthusiasms about it. He 
will! 

Instead of monkeying around with hon- 
or systems, let the enterprising ones begin 
a movement toward having the Honors 
Course adopted. 

Now most college presidents won’t ac- 
cept the plan without a struggle. They 
are accustomed to accepting the fact of the 
high school calibre of college students. 
And they have their own fears besides. 
Some colleges kill the plan by adopting 
it and then surrounding it with safe- 
guards, really it becomes nothing else than 
the old high-school system in a new dis- 
guise, and as such succeeds in ‘nearly fool- 
ing the faculty without quite fooling the 
students.’ 

Such devices as Honors Courses can only 


work when there is a basis of trust. Do 


students want to be released from their 
present high school bondage? Then they 
must prove trustworthy. At the colleges 
where the plan is really being tried, they 
do. The plan appeals to the very ablest 
students on the campus—not to the grinds. 
The course is being taken by football cap- 
tains, managers of teams, heads of activ- 
ities. They find more satisfaction in it 
than in the small pay which so many col- 
lege organizations bring in return for so 
much effort. 

Here is a chance for the mature to win 
for themselves mature privileges. Alone to 
get the plan adopted and adapted is a big 
enough piece of work for any student 
group, official or unofficial. 

Why not take a shot at big game for a 
change? 

The New Student will give more detailed 
descriptions of plans now in use, together 
with an explanation of principles behind 
them, in future editorial columns and in 
one of the monthly sections which is to be 
devoted to Educational Methods. 


There has been considerable dissatisfac- 
tion because the Eastern Intercollegiate 
Debate League in the past chose “dead” 
topics. For that reason this season’s sub- 
ject will be: “Resolved that this house views 
with alarm the present tendency of east- 
ern colleges to stress a standard of busi- 
ness and professional untility in college 
education.” 
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WIND-MILL 


“The conyersation of co-eds at Hope Col- 
lege—perhaps in other colleges, too—is, 
like all Gaul, divided into three parts: (1) 
woes (2) clothes (3) beaux. And we sus- 
pect that the topics discussed by the men 
fall under similar heads, with the substitu- 
tion of sports for clothes—among some. 

“This inability to talk is particularly and 
painfully evident when there are outsiders 
in the group. After the first polite re- 
marks, the Hopeites begin their round of 
lessons, Profs., each other, and the visitors 
are at liberty to be bored to extinction. Last 
year a group of Junior and Senior girls, 
presumably leaders in the school, were in- 
vited to meet a distinguished guest from 
another city. She was a brilliant and 
charming woman, who could have really 
made the evening one to be remembered: 
but the girls could not converse. The end- 
less round of school activities and person- 
alities was brought up once more—not be- 
cause the girls desired to monopolize the 
conversation, but because they DIDN’T 
KNOW HOW TO TALK—and the guest, 
not being acquainted with the people dis- 
cussed, listened politely “and kept silent. 
That scene is repeated EVERY TIME 
visitors from outside meet a group of Hope 
students.” 

—The Anchor Hope College (Mich.) 


@ Here is a situation that the Windmill 
views with no little trepidation—not be- 
cause he ever expects to engage in con- 
versation with the Junior and Senior girls 
of Hope College, but because the above 
tirade might well have been written about 
the college in which he spent several years, 
and which he suspects mirrors a general 
situation in American colleges. Yes, the 
Windmill remembers many a brilliant and 
charming woman who never fully appre- 
ciated his immense erudition because the 
same college which bestowed it upon him 
failed to teach him that juggler’s art of 
tossing ideas about and playing with them 
in scintillating conversation. 


@ There is of course the American Plan 
as a solution for this question which has 
perplexed and embarrassed the girls of 
Hope College and the Windmill. He might 
organize the National Association For the 
Promotion of Conversation, with chapters 
in all colleges. Then he could hire the au- 
thor of those gripping adds, those soul 
searching criticisms of life: ‘What’s 
Wrong With This Picture?” and, “She 
Ordered Chicken Salad’; or perhaps the 
Euripides of the Machine Age, the writer 
of those pathetic tragedies with the Hali- 
tosis motif. Besides placing adds in the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Association 
would promote Conversation Weeks on 
every campus and petition the authorities 
for courses in Conversation. Such courses, 
the Windmill understands, have already 
been instituted in one college. 


@ The Windmill makes no secret of the 
fact that he once intended to head such 
a worthy project. He had in fact already 
singled out a rich benefactor 10 finance the 
scheme. He had just begun plans for a 
Bigger and Better Conversation Drive when 
he read an editorial in the Middlebury (Vt.) 
Campus, parts of which he quotes: 
“What would college life be without its 
‘bull sessions?’ We fell sure that there 
is no class discussion or lecture that can 
(Continued on page 4, col. 8) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Southern Students Organize 


Last year a group of students from several 
southern colleges held a conference on in- 
ternational relations at Furman University 
and Greenville Women’s college, Greenville, 
South Carolina. The Southern Student 
Conference on International Relations was 
formed and plans were made for this year’s 
conference which is to be held February 
26-27-28. 

Plans for this year’s conference include 
six lectures, an intercollegiate debate, eight 
round table conferences and some open 
forum discussions. Among the speakers 
will be Theodore Marburg of Baltimore, 
former Minister to Belgium; Professor 
Boris V. Morkovin, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Prague and Mr. E. M. Poteat, 
missionary from China. 


DRAMA 


“Clowning and Tobacco- 
Spitting Vulcan” 


“Processional” is an anthology of all the 
human fevers, and fears and babbittries of 
a West Virginia mining town. It is as if 
a_planetary system had been so reduced in 
size and made so compact as to force stars 
of different orbits into one orbital path— 
with resultant collisions and tumults. We 
have a spectacle of society unstratified in 
the sense that all stratifications have been 
pressed into hostile proximity. 

Mr. Lawson has poured a sort of spirit- 
ual ipecac down the throats of Capitalist, 
Soldier, Sheriff, I. W. W. and Klansmen 
and they have spewed up, all that was in 
them of cant, brutality, ignorance, elation, 
longing, superstition, trickery, cowardice 
and bravery. That the characters have all 
been inflated to the rotundity and obvious- 
ness of burlesque and launched to the 
rhythm of jazz—is merely to say that the 
author has taken the raw material of life in 
an American mining town and shaped it 
into a form most suitable to its bluff and 
boisterous needs. Here are no refinements 
of manners no subtilities of vision or ex- 
alted dreaming. 

The rubicund capitalist scheming in a 
high-pitched tenor—the ponderous Sheriff 
with a touch of Hollywood about his per- 
son and a suggestion of the zoo about his 
mind—the leader of the I. W. W. thunder- 
ing forth his wrath against exploitation 
with the inevitable soap-box subtlety—the 
soldier who lets the world know he has a 
mother, who is a good woman and his best 
pal—Sadie Cohen whose blood corpuscles 
have been scored for jazz and who must 
“raise her kid and sing to him soft-like”’— 
the mountaineer mother, vigorous and lusty, 
who “done it for her boy Jim” who was a 
fugitive from justice, because he knifed a 
guy—a soldier, in the best tradition—brutal, 
swaggering and servile, who must “get the 
guy that killed my buddy.” 

There is no reason to subtilize about 
these characters. To do so would be to 
reduce an ichthyosaur to a dainty cameo- 
like refinement. Forces implacable and 
uncouth have branded brutes and babbitts 
amid the chaos of their dreams. 
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. Human beings with moments of tender- 
ness—eclipsed by the fog bank of taboo and 
the darkness of 100% Americanism. Here 
and there a pure rill of water, muddied 
by landslides of struggle and frustration. 
Here are creatures whose blood has fed 
on aphrodisiacs of loneliness—blood whip- 
ped to passion by the lash of hatreds and 
servility. 

Few American plays have given us this 
welter and heterogeneity of American life. 
The one that comes to mind is O’Neill’s 
“The Hairy Ape.” 

In Processional we get the feeling of a 
clowning and tobacco-spitting Vulcan at 
his forge, shaping chunks of men and 
women. 

In producing Processional, The Guild has 
not only enriched a public, but has honored 
an American playwright whose experiments 
may lead other dramatists to a considera- 
tion of those multifarious rythms and so- 
cial undulations that have as yet been 
unorchestrated. 


June Walker plays a small-town jazz- 
drunk girl with a remarkable admixture of 
animal-heat and sentimental mooning. A 
girl full of fine honest lust—who is not 
ashamed to want what she wants—and not 
afraid to get what she gets. She gets a 
baby—the change from a sexually turbu- 
lent girl to one upon whom has been con- 
ferred the austerities and hazards of moth- 
erhood is somehow managed by June 
Walker with startling deftness. 

The cast on the whole gives a stirring 
and racy performance. 

DR. 


ENDOW MENT 


Ten Million in Two Months 


Last fall Chancellor Bowman of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh made public the plans 
for the tallest university in the world, a 
52-story “Cathedral of learning which will 
house the entire University (New Student, 
Nov. 22). 

Homer D. Williams, president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company has recent'y been 
appointed chairman of a citizen’s commit- 
tee which will have the task of collecting 
the necessary funds. The citizen’s com- 
mittee consists of “nearly one hundred of 
the leading business men and industrial 
and civic leaders of Western Pennsylvania.” 
“The plan involves the expenditure of 
$10,000,000,” states Mr. Williams. “This 
money should be obtained during the next 
twe months.” 


RULES 


What Price Personality? 


No more shall the gaudy and bespangled 
sister outshine her less showy but more 
worthy roommate in at least one institution 
of higher learning in the United States. 
The girl with a heart of pure gold will win 
recognition and attention and the glistering 
sham will be stripped of her pretense at 
Union College, College View, Nebraska. 
The co-eds at Union were recently given 
four days to get rid of all rouge, lip sticks, 
short skirts and low necked dresses. Presi- 
dent W. W. Prescott, addressing a “girl’s 
only meeting,” delivered the ultimatum de- 


manding that the girls garb themselves in 
conformity with the following regulations: 
Skirts nor more than nine inches from the 
ground, elbow length sleeves and closely 
fitted collars. 

Those who fail to comply with this rul- 
ing will not be permitted to attend class. 

After the meeting President Prescott 
said: 

“The model girl should be inconspicuous 
in her mode of dress that people will not 
remember her for her clothes but for her 
personality.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


“‘Millions for Greater Denison’’ 


Denison University (Ohio) is in a hub- 
bub, reports the Ohio Wesleyan Transcript. 
All because of an innocent looking slogan, 
“Millions for greater Denison but not a 
dime for carfare.” For this perversion of 
a noble old saying President Clark W. 
Chamberlain administered the “dignified 
rebuke” of withdrawing college support 
from all student activities, except athletics. 

Several weeks ago something happened 
to the Denison heating plant and the en- 
tire college was forced to take a vacation. 
Students insisted that this was not their 
fault and that the college should have paid 
their railroad fare home. This demand was 
voiced at the first chapel meeting after the 
vacation ended. 

A shower of coins greeted the president’s 
reply that the school had no money and 
that he did not break the furnace. There 
was also a shower of wise cracks, discon- 
nected phrases such as: fixing furnaces in 
the summer time,” “a stitch in time saves 
embarrassing expenses,” “millions spent for 
chapels, stadiums, marble lavatories or lab- 
oratories, etc,’ and, finally, that last straw 
that aforementioned phrase which the 
Transcript predicts will “go reverberating, 
rolling and ricocheting down the corridors 
of time.” 

Dr. Chamberlain, in turn, enumerated 
“numerous offenses” of the student body, 
recalling certain incidents on a trip to Day- 
ton taken by the University band last fall 
during which 672 hotel towels disappeared. 


Quizzing the Faculty 


To the editor of the University of Colo- 
rado Silver and Gold’ goes the pleasure of 
quizzing the faculty. A series of twenty 
questions were submitted to the faculty 
recently., Each week one question will ap- 
pear in the Silver and Gold with a gist of 
the faculty answers. 

Some of the questions were: 

1) What, in your opinion, is the most 
outstanding cause of flunking? 

2) Do you believe in final examinations? 
Why? 

8) Do you take student’s outside activ- 
ities into consideration when grading? 

4) Do you believe that Phi Beta Kappa 
is, or should be the goal of the student? 

5) Do you consider the price of text 
books when ordering for your class? 

6) What mark of progress in the Uni- 
versity, outside of construction of new 
buildings, has been most significant dur- 
ing the past five years? 
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Evolution Teaching Contested 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


“The revival of the spirit of intolerance 
which has asserted itself especially in the 
opposition to the teaching of evolution, the 
attempts which have been made to secure 
the passage of laws forbidding such teach- 
ing in state supported institutions of learn- 
ing, and the dismissal of teachers of biol- 
ogy in a number of colleges on account of 
their promulgation of evolutionary doc- 
trines, have aroused in the teaching pro- 
fession and also in the general public con- 
siderable concern over the maintenance of 
that freedom of thought and speech which 
Americans have regarded as one of their 
most valued possessions. We are never ab- 
solutely certain as to what constitutes truth 
but, if there is any method of insuring 
that what is taught is true better than that 
of giving investigators and teachers the 
utmost freedom to discover and proclaim 
the truth as they see it, that method has 
never been discovered.” 


Student Body Oljects 


MISSOURI—tThe student body of Mis- 
souri Wesleyan college almost unanimously 
voted for a resolution calling on the board 
of trustees to reinstate on the faculty Dr. 
Frank J. Reed, Professor of Philosophy and 
Biblical literature, and Mrs. Leone Reed, 
his wife who is a teacher of English. 
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The professor and his wife were dis- 
charged recently on the grounds that they 
were too liberal in their interpretation of 
the Bible . Dr. and Mrs. Reed have been 
members of the faculty since 1921. The 
high regard with which they are held by 
the student body was indicated last year 
by the dedication of the college annual to 
them. 


At Tacoma 


W ASHINGTON—tTirades against Puget 
Sound College, at Tacoma, because “evolu- 
tion is taught in religion classes, where it 
is out of place entirely” are answered by 
the Puget Sound Trail: 

“Such criticism should not be taken too 
seriously. The people who make them have 
failed to keep abreast of the times. They 
are entitled to their own beliefs, of course, 
and so are the students. No one is trying 
to destroy their religious faith. The teach- 
ing of modern theories is another matter 
entirely. Evolution is so widely accepted 
at the present time that little science could 
be taught without using it as a funda- 
mental truth. A course in religion which 
did not take cognizance of the theory of 
evolution would indeed be narrow and 
biased. 

“Any college which is going to fulfil its 
purpose must teach the truth, so far as it 
is known. If what can be proved to be 
true is contrary to any statement of the 
Bible, then the interpretation of that state- 
ment must be at fault. Modern, or liberal, 
theories can all be reconciled with the 
Scriptures, if one is open-minded enough to 
try to reconcile them. The College of 
Puget Sound cannot hold strictly to literal- 
ism in religion if is is to advance.” 


Ballot Box Battle 


CALIFORNIA — Fundamentalists are 
waging a fight to banish text books hold- 
ing the theory of Evolution from the Cali- 
fornia public schools. They give notice that 
they propose to obtain a verdict at the bal- 
lot box for or against Evolution, according 
to a report issued by the California Division 
of the Science League of America. 

The Science League is preparing to battle 
Fundamentalism with an extensive public- 
ity campaign. On the honorary advisory 
board of the California Division are: Luther 
Burbank, David Starr Jordan, Chancellor 
Emeritus, Leland Stanford University. 

The California campaign is part of a 
nation wide drive which the League is 
promoting. It will concentrate efforts on 
the eleven states in which it declares the 
Fundamentalists to be in the ascendancy. 
In connection with its campaign the League 
recently offered prizes of $50, $35 and $15 
for the essays giving the best reasons for 
teaching Evolution rather than Genesis as 
the explanation of the origin of the earth 
and of man. (New Student, Jan. 10). The 
essays are limited to 500 words and must 
be mailed on or before March 1, 1925 to 
Maynard Shipley, Science League of Amer- 
ica, 618, Liberty Bank Bldg. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


U. of N. Carolina 
Takes a Stand 


Because of the introduction of the Poole 
Bill into the state Jegislature the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina has taken a stand 
on the question of the teaching of the evo- 
lutionary theory. In a hearing of the house 
committee on education President of the 
University, Dr. H. W. Chase declared that 


February 21, 1925 


the University had no opinion as to the 
truth or falsity of the Darwinian theory, 
students and teachers having the right to 
their own private opinion. Dr. Chase ex- 
pressed strong disapproval of the Poole 
Bill because it proposed to abridge the 
teacher’s right of freedom of opinion and 
of speech. 


WINDMILL 
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adequately replace the enjoyment and profit 
derived from such talk-fests. It does not 
seem that one is stealing time from that 
allotted to the pursuit of knowledge to 
spend an hour or two in the friendly, in- 
formal and rather rambling discussion 
which take place in the various rooms. 


“Here it. is that new philosophies of life, 
morals, religion, education are aired and old 
ones tested. Here it is that friendships, 
too, are tested, and toleration for others 
beliefs and views is taxed to the uttermost. 
Here it is that the various social conven- 
tions are discussed, or college politics scru- 
tinized, and are either approved or reforms 
suggested. Many claim that these sessions 
are an education in themselves. 

“These sessions are a vital part of col- 
lege life, it seems to us, and these few 
hours of interchanging experiences are as 
necessary to the well-rounded college train- 
ing as are certain courses in gaining a 
degree.” 


@ Since reading this editorial the Windmill 
has abandoned his project as entirely use- 
less. Here is emerging a peculiarly Amer- 
ican institution which satisfies the very hu- 
man craving for useless conversation. What 
the forum was to the youth of Athens, the 
coffee house to the Englishman of Queen 
Anne’s day, the beer garden to the German 
student, these Dormitory Dialogues may 
become to American students. Immature 
and somewat uncouth, the Bull Session has 
not reached its ultimate perfection. Un- 
cultured as it is, and barren of ideas, it 
is in process of evolution and some day 
will substitute Rabelais for the Whiz Bang. 
And when the Windmill endows his college 
he is going to see to it that the dormitories 
are roomy and well equipped for Bigger 
and Better Bull Sessions. 


Sidney Lanier at Johns Hopkins 
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hoarded breath should suffice to the end of 
the hour.” He died in the fall of ’81. 


Commemoration 


@ On February 3 the students and fac- 
ulty of Johns Hopkins held the annual 
Commemoration Exercises in memory of 
what would have been the eighty third 
birthday of the Southern poet had he lived. 
An address was given by Professor Earnest 
P. Kuhl of Goucher. College and Johns 
Hopkins. 


The first of these Exercises was held 
in 1888 when a bust of Lanier was pre- 
sented to the University. Letters of tribute 
were received from James Russel Lowell, 
Edmund Clarence Steadman and Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of The Century. Mrs. 
Lanier and her two sons were present. An 
address was delivered by John B. Tabb, 
southern poet who was a prison mate of 
the Baltimore poet-professor-musician. 


